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How Shall We Plan? 


Much of the objection to planning is due to a sincere concern 
for freedom of action for the individual, and failure to see that 
free men from time immemorial have gradually been surrendering 
some freedom to get more freedom. Some of the objection to plan- 
ning is due to a tendency on the part of groups working on plan- 
ning to bring too few people in to participate in the planning. 
In education, particularly, the essence of successful planning is 
to have as many individuals and agencies in on it from the start. 

Suppose we start planning for the education of the future, and 
have this principle of participation in mind: What, then, are some 
of the suggestions that might be made to communities, states, and 
nations, in the light of our experience in the past and in the war- 
time present? 

Probably we should first try to help people to keep in mind a 
concept of education that is at once individual and social; an 
education that is carried on through all the processes, agencies, 
and institutions whereby society can advance the welfare and hap- 
piness of mankind; an education that is not confined to schools, 
and includes schools themselves as institutions not isolated from 
the stream of the community, but closely allied with all other 
human agencies and resources. 

Having started this way, we would next suggest to the com- 
munity planners a few steps that seem justified by long experience: 

1. Make certain that adequate provision is made for “equal 
access to education’’ (to use the National Resources Planning 
Board words) for all in our population, regardless of economic 
status, race, or any other condition. This means services for very 
young children—nursery schools and kindergartens; general and 
specialized education for all youth; adequate provision for part- 
time education of adults—including libraries; special types of 
education now greatly neglected, for the physically and emotionally 
handicapped, for example. No state in the Union meets its obli- 
gations fully in these matters, though notable advances have been 
made in the past fifteen years, particularly in the South. 
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2. Help people to see that education really ties in with the 
economic and social needs and resources of the community, state, 
and region. In the South, where the concept of regionalism has 
had its best development, all too little has been done toward 
putting it into practice. And everywhere, throughout this nation, 
we have been slow in making the essential human tie-up of the 
economic and the social. We are especially short in child-guidance 
clinics, visiting teacher services, and in the arts. The war has 
made us think of health in a more realistic way than formerly; 
but the real test of whether we mean it or not will be the extent 
to which planners in the post-war period hold on to what has 
been gained. And on the international scene, we are fighting a 
global war with little or no knowledge of the world outside of 
our own localities. 

3. Aid all the people to understand that development of human 
beings—“education” in the broadest sense—should be literally a 
first lien on all the resources of society; indeed, that the kind of 
education we ought to be looking for is itself the first means of 
creating wealth. We should not wait to spend for education until 
the selfish and shortsighted among us say we are ready for it. If 
we can mortgage ourselves for a war to defend democracy we cer- 
tainly can and should do likewise for education and social better- 
ment during and after the war. 


A Pre-College Guidance Program 


The Office of Pre-College Guidance of the University of North 
Carolina is continuing to function and seeks to inform high school 
and preparatory school students about conditions concerning their 
entrance to college. The staff of the office is prepared, subject 
to conditions of travel, to visit high and preparatory schools for 
the purpose of rendering any assistance to administrators, teachers, 
and students. Requests for information will be answered fully 
and promptly, and invitations to personal and group conferences 
will be welcomed. 

The Office of Pre-College Guidance plans to send to all high 
and preparatory schools a bimonthly bulletin of pertinent infor- 
mation dealing with regulations governing the military status and 
opportunities of high school boys, and other news which may have 
significance for high schools. Your suggestions as to ways in which 
these services can be made most beneficial will be appreciated. 
Address all inquiries to Guy B. Phillips, Director of Admissions, 
or to W. H. Plemmons, Admissions Officer. 
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Educational Events 


The War Manpower Commission on School 
and Work 


In the 1943-44 school term, says Paul V. McNutt in a statement 
prepared for Education for Victory, “a plan of action should be 
developed which at the same time continues educational oppor- 
tunities and permits student manpower to be used in the Nation’s 
interest.” 

The manpower head points out that any program adopted 
“should be one which takes full account of the laws which govern 
the labor of children and the boys and girls of school age,” and 
he urges that school officials, employers, labor, civic leaders, and 
parents plan together to organize work-school programs that will 
permit many youths now temporarily in the labor force to con- 
tinue employment on a part-time basis after they have returned 
to school this fall. 

Insisting that the several million high-school boys and girls who 
have worked this past summer on farms, in factories, in stores, 
and in offices have gained valuable work experience as well as 
having had the satisfaction of helping serve their country, Mr. 
McNutt nevertheless declares that in any continuing program 
“there should be no lowering of the barriers which have been so 
wisely erected against the exploitation of children and of youth.” 


Teachers and Price Control 


That teachers have a real stake in America’s price control pro- 
gram is emphasized in a current statement by Dr. J. Cecil Parker, 
who has succeeded Dr. Walter D. Cocking as Chief of the Educa- 
tional Services Branch of the OPA. 

“Since the outbreak of World War I,” says Dr. Parker, “Ameri- 
can teachers have found themselves in a less and less favorable 
economic position. Their salaries have remained relatively fixed. 
Their cost of living has gone up. The purchasing power of their 
incomes has declined. 

“According to the Research Division of the National Education 
Association and the U. S. Office of Education, the average salary 
of teachers, supervisors, and principals throughout the country 
has risen from $1,441 in 1939-40 to $1,550 in 1942-43, an increase 
of 7.5 per cent. According to figures from the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics covering the months comparable to the school year, 
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the cost of living has jumped from an average index of 100 for 
1939-40 to 121 for 1942-43, a rise of 21 per cent. The lag of 
teachers’ salaries behind the cost of living represents ‘a hidden 
salary cut’ of about 11 per cent since 1930-40. 

“By vigorous support of price control and other necessary war- 
time economic measures, teachers can protect the purchasing power 
of their present salaries and savings. They can contribute to the 
health, strength, and well-being of all children, youth, and adults 
who as civilians are doing their part toward winning the war and 
making the peace secure. They can provide a stable economic 
basis for American education during both the war and postwar 
periods.” 


The Other Americas Through Films and Records 


Such has been the demand for motion pictures and recordings 
descriptive of Latin-American countries, and so important have 
recent materials in this field become, that the Committee on Motion 
Pictures in Education, of the American Council on Education, has 
issued a revised edition of its bulletin on “The Other Americas 
Through Films and Records.” The bulletin includes an alpha- 
betical list of films, with an index by countries; a list of music 
recordings—traditional (folk) music, popular music, concert 
music, and primitive (indigenous) music; and suggestions on the 
way in which films and records can best be used in the school 
curriculum. 

School authorities using the films are urged to (1) have a 
clearly formulated educational purpose for the use of the film, 
(2) preview a film before it is used in class, (3) use films in 
learning situations, (4) relate film showings to other learning 
experiences, (5) examine films critically from the standpoint of 
emphasis, (6) use the films as the basis for inferences concerning 
the countries shown, (7) use films to further the development of 
attitudes and appreciations, (8) use films as many times as neces- 
sary to attain the desired educational objective, and (g) select films 
best adapted to the interest and maturity level of the group with 
which they are to be used. 


Test for Army and Navy College Programs 
The second qualifying test for the army specialized training 
program and the navy college training program will be held 
throughout the country on Tuesday, November 9. This examina- 
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tion, similar to that given in the high schools and colleges last 
April, is designed to test the aptitude and general knowledge of 
candidates required for these programs. 

These programs present to eligible young men opportunity to 
secure at government expense an education approximately equiva- 
lent to that which might normally be secured in a collegiate course 
of equal length, and successful completion of the courses pre- 
scribed may, depending upon the requirements for office at the 
time and following further training, lead to a commission in the 
army or the navy. 

This examination is to be administered only on the date 
scheduled and only to boys who will be 17 to 21 years of age by 
March 1, 1944, and who will have been graduated from high 
school by that date. Those who will be graduated later must 
wait for the next examination. Boys who took the examination last 
April may take it in November if they are still eligible. 

Young men who are interested in this educational opportunity 
can get adequate information concerning the examination from 
their high schools or colleges, to which full instructions have 
been sent by the army and navy, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, and the regional directors. Professor Edgar W. Knight, 
of the University of North Carolina, is regional director for the 
states of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. 


‘‘Education for Victory’? American Education 
Week Theme 


American Education Week for 1943 (the twenty-third observ- 
ance) will be celebrated November 7 to 13. Sponsored as usual 
by the National Education Association, the American Legion, the 
United States Office of Education, and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, it will have as its theme this year “Educa- 
tion for Victory.” 


The 1943 program is as follows: Sunday, November 7, Educa- 
tion for World Understanding; Monday, November 8, Education 
for Work; Tuesday, November 9, Education for the Air Age; 
Wednesday, November 10, Education to Win and Secure the 


Peace; Thursday, November 11, Education for Wartime Citizen- 


ship; Friday, November 12, Meeting the Emergency in Education; 


Saturday, November 13, Education for Sound Health. 














The Forgotten Italian Youth* 


WERNER PEISER 


Department of Modern Languages, Loyola University 
New Orleans, La. 
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WO DIFFERENT phases of the European re-education prob- 
5 eo are to be distinguished. The first was that in which there 
was some arguing about the question whether or not we should 
outline certain educational projects before victory was won, oO! 
whether we should wait until the picture of the future might be 
clearer. It may now be said, without meeting serious contradiction, 
that the first phase has passed. We are now in the midst of the 
second phase, in which it is our task to discuss the questions: Who 
shall be re-educated? When shall we have to start with our 
pedagogic task? Who shall be the educators? 

It is unquestionable that the Allied nations will do their utmost 
to help in their educational purposes those governments which 
have been overrun by the destructive forces of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, and that they will try to take care of the youngsters of all 
these countries and to give them simultaneously physical, moral, 
and intellectual aid. Yet these future needs are not the object of 
discussion. Doubtless they offer serious problems; these problems, 
however, will be overcome comparatively easily since the liberated 
nations will co-operate with the Allied nations, and differences of 
opinions (or even quarrels and feuds which might arise) will find 
a satisfying solution, since the general common denominator, the 
democratic conviction of all persons involved, will be the same. 


WHAT OF ITALIAN YOUTH? 


Regarding the education of the youth of the Totalitarian coun- 
tries, some valuable contributions have been offered to solve the 
German problem. There is general agreement among educators who 
are concerned with this problem that the task will be difficult, that 
the teachers will meet unexpected obstacles which may arise from 
different sources, from the resistance of, at least, a German minority, 
from the souls of the misled and bewildered German youth, and 
from divergent opinions among the educators themselves. What 
I miss in all these discussions is the “Italian question.” I do not 
know what the reason for this silence is. Is it the idea that the 
education of the Italian Fascist youth will be a much easier task 
than that of the Nazi youth, so that the problem appears to be 
one of secondary importance? Is it the conviction that things in 


*This article was written before Italy’s fall. If anything it gains, rather thap 
loses, from that fact.—2d. 
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Italy will eventually find their solution automatically without any 
interference from the Allied nations, in accordance with the more 
easy-going way of the Italians, or the adaptability of this nation? 
There is no doubt that the Italian task will be easier, that the co- 
operation of the people will be more spontaneous. Yet it would 
be a dangerous error to assume that the Ballila, the Giovane 
Italiana, the Dopo Lavoro Adolescence and all these millions of 
young people, concentrated by Mussolini in powerful organiza- 
tions, will find their way back to freedom and liberty without any 
assistance. We see that, particularly during the last years, Fascism 
has lost its hold on Italy in the measures taken by the government 
to keep it alive. This circumstance will make it easier for the 
future educator to co-operate with the Italian people, since he 
may be sure that Fascism has lost its anchors among the majority 
of the Italians. 

The idea of solving the educational problem of Italy in close 
connection with the German question is fundamentally erroneous, 
because the character of both nations—in spite of the artificially 
created Axis—is as antagonistic as human imagination may fancy. 
He who intends to contribute to the re-education of the Italian 
youth knows that two fundamental factors play a decisive réle in 
the life and in the conduct of life of all nations living around the 
Mediterranean, namely family and tradition. When Mussolini 
created the State ideology he tried to persuade the people that the 
intervention in the private life was an integrating act. The large 
Italian masses, however, considered it rather a disintegration or a 
dismemberment and suffered under the alienation from their chil- 
dren. There was much splendor, glamour, and brilliance in the 
performances which were abundantly offered in order to win over 
the juvenile souls to the Fascist regime. And it would be a falsi- 
fication of historical facts if we did not admit that hundreds of 
thousands of these young black shirts were enthusiastic about their 
uniforms and the parades before high officers, their parents, and 
their relatives, and that they were, at least for a certain time, quite 
satisfied with the important réle that they were called upon to play 
in the New Order of Italy. Yet the objective spectator could not 
overlook one important factor, the rather reluctant consent of the 
family which often assumed the shape of an outspoken resistance. 
I know from personal experience that most of the Italian parents 
showed a strong resistance against the Fascist education of their 
children. They made unambiguous remarks to me (behind closed 
doors, of course) although they knew that I was living and work- 
ing in Rome as a representative of the Weimar Republic. 
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We have heard of German youngsters who denounced their 
parents to the Gestapo when the parents dared to make remarks 
against the Nazi influence and the alienation of the children from 
the family. Not a single case has come to my knowledge in which 
an Italian boy reached this deepest level of moral degradation. 
The following scene will always remain in my memory: The eight- 
year-old daughter of very good friends of mine in Rome came home 
from school, and the mother asked her to sing something for me. 
Luciana sang the Fascist anthem, the Giovinezza. One of the verses 
contains the words “per la guerra di domani” (for the war of 
tomorrow). I shall never forget the expression of embarrassment 
in the face of the mother, who asked the girl to stop immediately. 
No objection was made by the child. I asked myself what would 
have happened in a similar case in Germany? Here is the point 
which the future educator has to take into most serious considera- 
tion. The idea of the omnipotence of the State was stressed by 
Mussolini even more than by Hitler. Besides the deification of the 
State, the Nazis invented other concepts in order to lend support 
to their unsubstantiated theory of the superiority of Germany— 
the race theory, antisemitism, the persecution of the church, the 
idea of world conquest. One should not go as far as to say that 
the State ideology was neglected among these artificially created 
conceptions. However, the theory of the almighty State was only 
one among many destructive theories, while the Fascists, who openly 
and frankly ridiculed the theory of the German master race, con- 
centrated the whole bulk of their thoughts on the State and its 
function. “Fascism presents itself as the most grandiose, construc- 
tive phenomenon of the twentieth century, originated from the ex- 
perience of the world war and from the energies of a wholesome 
and victorious nation.”! These are the words of Arrigo Solmi, 
then Italian Minister of Justice. It will be the most important 
task of the future educator to lead back the Italian youth where it 
belongs, both by nature and by tradition—in the lap of the family. 
It is one of the many mendacious statements of Fascism that the 
Fascist State is the realization and personification of liberty, a state- 
ment which does not become more convincing if it is traced, as 
frequently happens, to the often-quoted dictum of Hegel that the 
state is the realization of reason. (It should also be noted that the 
Fascist interpretation of this word is nothing but a misinterpre- 
tation.) It was the leading philosopher of Fascism, Giovanni 
Gentile, a former liberal, who revealed the new position of the 
school in the following words: “Teachers of Triest! Now the chains 
are broken; now the State to whom your school belongs is the state 


1 Translated from: Arrigo Solmi, La genesi del fascismo, Milano, 1933, p. 20. 
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of your clear conscience and of your will. . . . The school undergoes 
a transformation before your eyes and it is resurrected from the 
sepulchre where it was held by a tyrannic power.”2 The fallacy 
of the Fascist State-school ideology becomes particularly evident 
in the following words of Gentile: “The school is free and must 
be free. I should rather say, it cannot be anything but free. It is 
free because otherwise it is not a school. The school is the develop- 
ment of spiritual life, and spiritual life can develop only in liberty. 
But the objective existence of liberty is realized in the State.’ 
To make the school a free institution, as it is in democratic coun- 
tries; to make the family the center of human life and to give it 
the normal position as the germ and the cell of life which are alike 
physically, morally, and intellectually satisfying, these will be 
among the most important tasks of everybody who is interested 
in the re-education of the Italian youth. 


THE Force oF TRADITION 


Tradition is the magic formula of all nations which look back 
to a great history. The Italians, the Spaniards, the Portuguese, 
and the Greeks are particularly proud of their past, and they em- 
phasize the continuity between the events in the past and their 
present-day life. To what extent a retrospective viewpoint may 
bring about a perilous imperialistic attitude cannot be investigated 
here. It is a matter of fact that the initial successes of Mussolini 
were due to his clever linking the achievements of ancient Rome 
with Italy of the twentieth century. It seems to me an interesting 
statement, albeit generally overlooked, that Hitler aroused the 
enthusiasm for Nazism by pretending to have founded the Thou- 
sand Years Reich, an outspoken turning to the future, while the 
magnitude of present Italy was motivated with the pretension that 
she is nothing but a logical continuation of the Augustean Im- 
perium. Hence the ideology of “mare nostrum” and the emphasis 
laid on the embellishment of the capital by excavating the old 
Imperial Fora. 

This idea of a never-interrupted continuity played an important 
réle in the Fascist propaganda on education. “The Fascist revo- 
lution has completed the creation of the Resorgimento” (period of 
reconstruction during the 1gth century which ended with the 
United Kingdom in 1870). These words, written by Mussolini, 
show the attempt of Fascism to support the Fascist building with 
an historical foundation. But it is not only the resorgimento 
which served the political purpose. As already indicated, the 
Fascist Government tried to convince the Italians that their roots 


2 Translated from: Giovanni Gentile, La riforma dell’educazione, Milano, 1928, vo. 12. 
3 Ibid., p. 195 
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were anchored in antiquity. Furthermore, it was particularly the 
era of the Italian Renascimento (Renaissance) that was considered 
the logical predecessor of Fascism. It was not difficult to prove that 
in Marco Polo and in Guicaiardini, in Machiavelli and even in 
some of the gigantic masters of Renaissance art a certain admira- 
tion for size and expansion can be found which is characteristic of 
modern Fascism. “Mussolini is the artist, the thinker, who gave 
the Italian people the greatest principle of Machiavelli which had 
been forgotten: “The State needs men who love their country more 
than their souls.’”* The Baroque era that followed the Renais- 
sance offers still more connections with Fascism insofar as both are 
looking for the extravagant, for the overstressed expression of their 
thoughts and their feelings, and insofar as both are longing for a 
superdimensional size and measurelessness. That it is only a 
pseudo-tradition which linked the 18th century with the century 
of Mussolini did not worry the Fascists, who did not hesitate at 
any falsification of history if this was necessary for their purpose. 

It cannot be overlooked that tradition plays a decisive réle in 
the life of the Italian people and in their thoughts and feelings. 
However it is another link that joins the past with the future. 
The true Italian tradition does not begin with a conqueror or an 
imperialist or a Roman nationalist. The first great and genuine 
Italian who possessed and displayed all the virtues of his nation 
was Dante, the greatest poet and educator of mankind. It was 
Petrarch, the humanist, who continued in a natural way the genuine 
Italian tradition, and there were in the 18th century Vico and 
Muratori, Beccaria and Genovesi, who create without any chauvin- 
ism the ideal of Italian liberty and Italian unity. The history of 
Italian pedagogy begins with Vittorino dei Rambaldoni de Feltre 
(1378-1446) , educator in the house of Prince Gonzaga in Mantua, 
who tried to materialize the educational principles of Quintilian 
in his Casa Giocosa (House of Cheerfulness). Besides his school, 
which was attended by the sons of the Italian nobility, Vittorino 
founded a casa dei poveri, in which forty poor children were reared 
and educated at his own expense. Vittorino Rossi states that this 
school was worth while to be taken as a model. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to outline the history of 
Italian education. What I want to show is the undeniable fact 
that the Fascist educational system was not only detrimental to the 
Italian youth, but also failed to recognize those factors which 
Fascism had pretended to have materialized in Italy, namely, the 
respect for tradition and family. The intervention of the State has 
damaged, if not destroyed, the strong family links which consti- 


* Translated from: Nazareno Padellaro, Scuola e revoluzione, Roma 1932, p. 69. 
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tuted an essential factor of the life of the Italian people. The 
tradition was not continued by the Fascist leaders; instead, was in- 
terrupted and turned from the right path. It is not difficult to 
find an answer to the question why the Italian youth were misled 
and deceived by their government. Wherever the eternal principle 
of Kant’s Categorical Imperative, that the individual always should 
be respected as subject and not treated only as object, is violated, 
the fundamental principle of any kind of education is grievously 
hurt. The youth ‘was only the object of Fascism to serve the pur- 
pose of the State. The only educational aim of Fascism is to edu- 
cate obedient soldiers “per la guerra di domani,” and instead of 
fostering and developing the individual—the main educational pur- 
pose of the liberal era preceding ; Fascism—everything has been 
done to suffocate the individual will and to subjugate the per- 
sonality. 

It should not be difficult to deal with Italian adolescents. Once 
Fascism is finally defeated the Italian parents must have the feeling 
that their children are not forgotten. There are many educators 
in Italy who never have accepted the Fascist domination, who 
“opposed the system and who suffered for their opposition. The 
Allied nations should keep in mind that bringing spiritual and in- 
tellectual aid to the Italian youth will be a task worth while, since 
the Italian youth will easily be re-educated to the democratic tra- 
ditions of liberty and individualism. 


Permeating this camp [of the Juvenile Service League] and 
directly motivating all of the program is a definite philosophy of 
living and education. 

The camp is designed for the early and middle adolescent. It 
is based upon the idea that if men and women are to live full 
lives and contribute intelligently to a democracy they must have 
acquired the following: 


1. Ability to use their hands. 

2. Ability to take care of their everyday needs. 

3. Self-reliability such as the sense of achievement which comes 
from cooking, cleaning, construction—not for demonstration but 
for actual use. 

4. Participation in group living by actually contributing to its 
needs in the same degree as every other member of the group. 

5. Experience in working and playing with members of the 
opposite sex in a wholesome relationship which is based on realistic 
needs, not artificial experiences.—Louise Adler, in “Adventuring 
Together.” 











Membership for Education and Service: 
A Youth Program for Citizenship 


ROBERT D. HOWARD 
Educational Consultant, American Junior Red Cross 
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ROBABLY MORE than any other group in American life, 
| ore face to the future. They face in the war and post- 
war period demands heavier than ever before. “Many of the tasks 
which schools face can be shared by youth membership groups. In 
high school as well as out of it, there are, and rightfully should be, 
organizations to channel pupils’ activities. These organizations 
help to build good citizens; they project endeavors which contribute 
to a better understanding by pupils of American ideals and ob- 
jectives. 

Indeed something very valuable is lost or overlooked in a school 
whenever the natural enthusiasm of youth to serve is not enlisted 
in organized active membership groups, dedicated to social service. 
Membership in such association gives young people a working 
chance to interpret to others their own important part of a real 
America. Such membership is a proven instrument both for edu- 
cation and for service, both in peace and in war. It can also be an 
instrument contributing to democratic or co-operative school ad- 
ministration. Right now the opportunity for high school boys and 
girls to assist the war effort is providing openings for the co-opera- 
tion of youth in high school activity and administration that have 
never been so large in scope before. 


A Basic EpUCATIONAL TECHNIQUE 

Membership in a youth organization possessing a positive pro- 
gram stimulates group work as a basic educational technique. The 
activities in the program generate in members new and broader 
interests in human affairs. Such interests and activities help to 
unify experience,—intellectual, physical, and spiritual. From psy- 
chology we know that it is through the above combination that 
learning issues most effectively. Hence group work is a justifiable 
part of sound total education. The good habits developed in group 
work or membership endeavors while one is young will tend to 
endure as behavior traits throughout adult life. Indeed, it might 
be argued as a sound educational policy that all pupils should be 
given well-planned group work as a matter of their educational 
right. It is an educational way of using energy and an opportunity 
for social effectiveness. 
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Membership is a way of sharing ends and values. The charge 
has frequently been made by professional critics of secondary edu- 
cation in recent years that it has been too chary of much discussion 
of values in the high school curriculum. However that may be, it 
is obvious that the focus of war is causing all of us to be more 
attentive to the matter of values; and it is to be hoped that this 
will abide after the conflict. A worthy social service membership 
could hardly function if it did not rest on some standard of values. 
It would be a perfunctory organization, with no place to go. Any 
effective association of youth for serving society will, by definition, 
be founded upon altruism, upon the desire to serve, upon willing- 
ness to contribute, and upon an expectation of developing social 
skills. Sharing brings meaning to all these; otherwise they remain 
verbalisms. Probably the most central lesson in all Social Science 
has been observed to be this: when one person, and the same holds 
for groups or nations, exploits another, there can be no social 
growth, because there is no real sharing of purposes and values. 


EXCLUSIVENEsS Has No PLAcE 


A membership organization that seeks to contribute to social 
betterment, or to the strengthening of our country, or perhaps 
directly to the welfare of those millions of men who will be doing 
the actual fighting for us, should be open to participation by the 
whole high school student body. Exclusiveness has no place either 
in social work or in general education. There is no race or creed 
or culture that has a monopoly of Americanism. Likewise, a youth 
organization which possesses a program of wide social validity 
should not seek membership merely “for the duration.” It should 
aim to be an abiding link between the school and the community, 
between the classroom and the whole world. 

All high school teachers recognize among their responsibilities 
that of directing each individual student into opportunities for 
maximum growth. Belonging to a humanitarian group in which 
each member develops social attitudes and skills is an effective 
means of attaining this goal. Such membership is therefore not 
merely for the “most normal” students, but also for those who 
have heretofore exhibited shyness and hesitancy in joining them- 
selves to others. Indeed, it will usually be found that all types 
of individuals will change considerably by virtue of the re-education 
which they will gain in group effort. The argument for participa- 
tion by all pupils is probably nowhere better adorned than by the 
stories related in the Clearing House series of “Twelve Pupil Case- 
Histories” during the past three years. These accounts should be 
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on the “must-read list” of every high school teacher and adminis- 
trator. They challengingly depict a human loss that could have 
been prevented by properly directing a pupil to real membership 
status in whole-school life. 

All young people need channels for normal social experience in 
groups wherein they are accepted with parity. Balanced personality 
is advanced by the continuity and responsibility that follow endur- 
ing affiliation with a group serving a good cause. Human relation- 
ships are fostered which are nourishing for growth and for stability 
of character. Teachers simply need to give more encouragment to 
more adolescents to engage in socially useful service, in order to 
develop as competent members of society. Not otherwise can we 
be very sanguine of realizing a genuinely democratic life, racial 
fair play, social efficiency, or world order. These require both 
added study and dedication of time and effort beyond that yet 
given by the average citizen, adult or adolescent. 


Work-ExPERIENCE NECESSARY 

Membership, to be fruitful, will embrace some purposeful work- 
experience combined with learning. This work-experience may be 
actual production or useful service. From such membership activity 
students can derive an elevation of spirit hardly ever duplicated 
since the passing of the old home-centered occupations that pro- 
vided work-experience for all ages. Well-planned work-experience 
for modern high schools has adequately justified itself. It develops 
the adaptability of participants. Opportunities for work are needed 
if adolescents are to effect the transition into more mature status 
readily and effectively. Such work gives stamina to their idealism. 
No proof is required that young people in school will gladly work 
when they see the need for service and how their exertions contrib- 
ute to the welfare of others. 

Two kinds of skills are promoted by membership endeavors and 
co-operation. They are vocational and social. Making useful arti- 
cles and performing essential services for the welfare of others 
can create many lines of work-skills. Even more important as out- 
comes of membership should be the social skills, basic to individual 
growth and social progress. While the skills for many jobs or oper- 
ations can be learned in a few days or weeks, this is not true of 
most social skills. Upon a base of fellowship and altruism, a mem- 
bership organization working in and through the schools can assist 
in maturing certain social skills which teachers have long recog- 
nized as being one of their prime responsibilities to advance. Social 
participation by adolescents can avoid the necessity for that con- 
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fession which so many adults have made, namely, that only much 
later in life than in youth did they learn the most important human 
facts, and then often after having first to rid themselves of a mis- 
taken idea rather than mere ignorance. In high school the increase 
of the individual’s social interests, skills, and responsibilities is one 
of the most fundamental aims of education. The highest duty of 
the teacher is to help establish the human dignity of the learner 
himself, and then so to interest him in our common human lot 
that he will want to receive training to be a competent member 
of society. 


PRACTICE IN CITIZENSHIP 


Membership affiliation and endeavor can provide occasion for 
the principles and practice of local, national, and world citizenship. 
In a world which is now, for better or worse, one world in the 
everyday practical experience of its civilized inhabitants, we have 
to decide today which it shall be, the better or the worse. This 
we now know without equivocation,—lacking in loyalty to all man- 
kind, there can be no effective world organization. In the more 
intimate sphere of their own school and community, boys and girls 
need help from teachers and from organized participation, in their 
interpretation and in their practice of the ideals of democracy and 
good citizenship. The school’s program should be so constituted 
that youth will consciously acquire this experience. Likewise, mem- 
bership groups can increase the desirable tendency of student par- 
ticipation in democratic high school administration. This an alert 
high school will encourage; it is a natural consequence of the 
school’s being a citizen-making institution and a work-shop furnish- 
ing experience in co-operation. 

Truly what the school would have its youth believe, that it 
must help them to live. The foresighted high school seeks to insure 
good citizen adults by helping to make youth into good citizens 
as adolescents through social participation. Active membership 
has a contribution to make in this direction. It asserts that pro- 
ductive citizenship means having a voice in determining policy 
and then doing one’s full part to make the accepted policy suc- 
cessful; and second, that the essence of good citizenship is co-oper- 
ation with one’s fellows. 

The factor of war now makes membership in a constructive 
organization all the more psychologically beneficial,—aside from all 
the good that members may do for the welfare of others. There 
is naturally a tension and restlessness today, and an increase of 
frustrations and fears. School surveys have reported a marked in- 
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crease in demonstration of the feeling of hatred. One effective 
antidote to such feelings consists in a sense of belonging to a strong 
positive group which is doing something unselfish. This aids morale 
by placing participants in the “giving” rather than the “receiving” 
status. It heals emotional malnutrition. Membership opens the 
incentives to responsible behavior. After many purely verbal in- 
oculations, young people may soon become almost immune to that 
mere rhetoric of enjoining emotional control. Active participation 
in service can check corrosive agitations as sheer injunction cannot. 
To be unselfishly responsible in part for other persons strengthens 
one, even more satisfyingly so during the tension and stress of war 
than in time of peace. 


MAINTAINING EMOTIONAL BALANCE 


Finally, one last consideration of social psychology may be tenta- 
tively advanced, if it will not be taken as prophecy. It is simply 
this: if people can maintain their emotional balance and can con- 
tinue their present disposition to assess values more scrutinizingly, 
it is possible that in the post-war period we shall be spared any- 
thing like that aftermath or disastrous rowen of hypocrisy and sen- 
sationalism, de-bunking and materialism, delinquency and ganster- 
ism, delusion and isolationism which beset us in “the roaring 
twenties.” 

It is the canon and challenge of education that it is forever 
broadening itself. Were this not so, membership in organized 
groups would offer but limited learning possibilities. On the con- 
trary, membership in an altruistic group enterprise axiomatically 
offers not only much new learning but also much refining or re- 
education. Such re-education is the more effective because it takes 
place in an informal way and in a real life situation. To be more 
explicit, who among us has not benefited from membership, often 
by discovering new “worlds not dreamed of in our philosophy” 
previously, or by learning to discard some of our old prejudices, 
or by realizing the interdependence of all mankind? Membership 
has probably been the most successful as well as the most casual 
agent of catharsis in the re-education of individuals. In time, mem- 
bership will have the same effect on nations. 

In an unselfish membership organization that is open to all, 
young people have a maximum chance to profit by re-education. 
Just as one example, individuals will learn that they do not “co- 
operate” merely “on their own terms,” but that true co-operation is 
based upon the tested terms and standards of the organization and 
upon the conditions inherent in school administration as well. 
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Hence, members learn that genuine co-operation is reciprocal, and 
that it is affected by factors of responsibility and authority. 

As another example, which can be of profound effect for social 
action, young people in membership will come closer to appreciat- 
ing through informal re-education what leadership really means 
and entails, than in all else they may read or dream about it. Star- 
tling to some as it may still seem, it is an established fact, which 
both civilian and military experience have verified, that leadership 
ability far from correlates strictly with either intelligence or formal 
education. It requires rather those personal traits which make it 
easy to get prompt and willing co-operation. Young people may 
also learn, to their own lasting hope and benefit, that the most 
typical social leadership required in the workaday world is really 
a “leadership by categories.” This simply means that some persons 
are exceptional leaders in specified areas, but are qualified to be 
assistants when shifted to other situations. 


PLACE OF THE JUNIOR Rep Cross 


The sustaining of peace and good will in years to come will lie 
in the hands of boys and girls now in secondary school and below. 
This places a tremendous responsibility upon teachers. In this 
responsibility the American Junior Red Cross seeks to be of assist- 
ance in the present and the future, as it has striven to be for twenty- 
six years of the past. Membership in Junior Red Cross is not a 
matter only “for the duration,” as certain wartime curricular and 
extra-curricular adjustments will inevitably be. It offers a mem- 
bership open to all boys and girls, in a program of functional activi- 
ties designed to enhance both education and service. It presents 
every high school boy and girl a chance to feel that he is an actively 
sharing participant in some worthy effort. Indeed, service rather 
than any fee is the test of membership in Junior Red Cross. 

The Junior Red Cross stresses continuity and responsibility in 
association, and a sense of community-wide, nation-wide, and world- 
wide fellowship. It offers tried educational materials and a social 
educational technique of groupwork. It fosters human relation- 
ships important for growth and stability of character. It helps to 
increase the social skills that teachers emphasize. It channels 
through Junior Red Cross Councils in the schools a practical im- 
plementation of the principles of democracy and co-operation. It 
is in a strategic position, through its school and chapter relation- 
ships, to provide both stimulus and opportunity for community 
service by young people. Since the Junior Red Cross is the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in the schools, junior members are associates in a 
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partnership of themselves and of the adult members of the Red 
Cross. There are practical values of considerable significance in 
teamwork of younger and older for purposes vital to both and to 
their community. Junior Red Cross membership is therefore a 
service resource that can help secondary schools to exercise wider 
functions and greater social responsibilities. It is a practical con- 
tributing support in assisting the school to become more truly a 
community school. 


Needs of Youth in the Light of the 
War Situation 


KX 


A statement and appeal regarding the war emergency now 

confronting our boys and girls of secondary school age, ad- 

dressed to educators, parents, leaders of youth-serving organi- 

zations, youth themselves, and all others concerned with the 
welfare of youth. 


1 
The war plans of our government include both a war front and 
a home front. The home front must support the war front and 
prepare for the post-war world. In each is our civilization at stake. 

All youth of secondary age whether in school or out will be 

concerned about the war effort and will be asking what part they 
should or can take therein. 

Certain boys will enter upon pre-induction training for the 
armed forces. 

Other boys, and girls, will prepare for war-supporting and other 
vocational work. 

(Neither the pre-induction nor the vocational work will, as a 
rule, take full time. Other educational work is accord- 
ingly possible even for these.) 

All—whether they are to fight or not—must understand how our 
civilization is now threatened and how our country must 
share in the peace efforts if future wars are to be avoided. 
In particular, we all need to study those other peoples of the 
earth, whether ally or enemy, who are least like us and 
especially other racial groups, for all these must be fairly in- 
cluded in any lasting peace program. 

1 One of several statements prepared or in process. The committee that prepared 


this statement consisted of H. M. Evans, Charles Hendry, L. Thomas Hopkins, Wil 
liam H. Kilpatrick (chairman), Forrest Long, and Caroline Zachry. 
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As our youth face these stirring times, a main and essential aim 
for those concerned with their welfare will be to help educate them 
to an active understanding of what is needed in the total situation 
and to a hearty acceptance of its proper demands upon them for 
responsible action. To realize this aim it will be necessary to in- 
clude youth as responsibly as possible at each point of study and 
decision as well as in overt action. To share thus responsibly with 
adults in work where objective results are seriously sought is to give 
to youth the most stimulating as well as the most educative possible 
of experiences. 

Il 

In the light of the foregoing the following program of action is 
proposed: 

1. Each high school (whether the only one in its system or one of 
several) should have working with it a local community council, 
either organized specifically for this purpose or, perhaps better, 
acting as a local committee or special division of an already 
existent community council. Fortunately, other movements have 
already gone far toward providing the needed councils. 

Such a council, in order to represent the varied interests in- 
volved, should include representatives of school officials, minis- 
ters, youth-serving organizations, social workers, health workers, 
organized labor, the P. T. A. (of this high school), socially- 
minded parents and citizens, guidance workers, teachers, and 
secondary-age youth. 

2. The specific function of this council will be to co-ordinate for 
appropriate action during this emergency period (and desirably 
thereafter) the varied and changing demands made upon youth 
from all sources—the national and local war-serving demands, 
the community-serving demands, the ordinary educational de- 
mands (so far as these still hold), the special educational de- 
mands arising from the war-peace world situation. 

The council, acting informally in behalf of the community, 
will weigh all these demands and accept responsibility for plan- 
ning a consequent general program for the youth of the com- 
munity. It will refer the several parts of this program, as seems 
wisest, to appropriate subcommittees of its own, to the high 
school (principal, teachers, representative students), and to the 
several youth-serving organizations respectively, for their further 
study, development, and final action either separately or co-op- 
eratively as study shall show best. 

g. Any school official, any youth-serving organization, any local 
branch of any wider organization, any local group, even any 
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private citizen, can properly take the initiative for forming the 
school community council. 


Ill 
We suggest the following considerations to be taken into account 


in determining the educational program above discussed: 





The council and all others concerned should give careful study 
to all requests or suggestions coming to the schools from Wash- 
ington and from the community to the end that all proper co- 
operation may be given. 

No school need expect to go through this emergency period 
without real modification of its customary program, and none 
should wish it. The war needs demand such modification, the 
post-war citizenship needs demand it, the community service 
needs call urgently for it. Much remaking is in fact long over- 
due, but the mere addition of new vocational courses will not 
suffice. 

Most war-time communities—all, if we look broadly enough— 
offer to adolescent youth unusual opportunities to perform sig- 
nificant social services. If these opportunities be utilized in the 
spirit of the educational considerations urged earlier, invaluable 
social education should result. 

The ideas and attitudes now being built up in our youth (and 
in fact in us all) will lay the foundation on which later thinking 
and acting about war and peace will be based. Positive steps 
must accordingly be taken to broaden ideas and strengthen con- 
structive attitudes. The future welfare of the world is herein 
involved. 

Wherever youth serve emergency needs, whether in community 
services, on the farm, in factory, or in store, educational authori- 
ties properly empowered should watch carefully, on the one 
hand, to prevent exploitation, on the other, to insure as rich 
educative results as possible both from the work itself, from the 
group experiences and from possible class study in connection. 
Under the stirring of war many youth will indulge in intolerance, 
hate, discrimination—intolerance of ideas and ways strange to 
them, hatred of persons, even their mates, related by descent 
with the enemy, discrimination against other races and creeds. 
Against all such we must watch. Unity amid diversity has made 
our nation, and unity we need now in war. It is acceptance of 
other groups, not rejection, that we must seek. 

A wise guidance service is essential in all this emergency situa- 
tion. Personality problems will be both more severe and more 
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numerous. There must be guidance as to continuing in school, 
guidance in choosing war service, guidance for vocational prep- 
aration under war conditions and in civilian war work, as well 
as guidance in thinking with reference to building a better post- 
war world. 

8. With girls and with boys not taking war courses, we must, amid 
all the war efforts, avoid building feelings of frustration. Needed 
community services, properly recognized as useful in these war 
times, will help greatly against such frustration. 

9g. Youth always has the problem of effective induction into sur- 
rounding adult life. Participation is the best if not the only 
means thereto. Adults should make every possible effort to have 
youth share significantly in whatever is being carried on. The 
study and prosecution of war and peace efforts give unusual 
educational opportunity here for youth—and for adults as well. 


Guidance Services in the New Hanover 
High School’ 


KR 


The goal of the Guidance Department of New Hanover High 
School is to offer to each pupil sympathetic, intelligent, and in- 
formed guidance in all phases of his life and work. The support, 
therefore, of all members of the staff is needed and must be co- 
ordinated. 

Jones defines guidance as “any help that is given to an indi- 
vidual that will enable him to make an intelligent choice at the 
time of a crisis in his life.”? Today, one, if not the main, function 
of the school must be to so counsel our ‘teen-age population that 
they may find satisfactory solutions to the varied problems which 
are confronting them. 

While the counseling of students may not be divided into dis- 
tinct types, we may, however, call attention to certain kinds of 
choices with which our pupils need assistance: 

(1) Educational guidance: making choices concerning schools, 
courses, methods of study, etc. 


(2) Health guidance: including both mental and physical as- 


pects. 

1 From a report by the Principal, Thomas T. Hamilton, Jr. (Wilmington, North 
Carolina, 1943). 
een nt Arthur, Principles of Guidance, New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc., 

, Pp. ‘ 
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(3) Recreational guidance: assisting in the choice of avocations 
and leisure time activities. 

(4) Guidance in social relationships: involving home relation- 
ships, problems of citizenship, and social situations involving moral 
problems. 

(5) Vocational guidance: having to do with the choosing of an 
occupation and with achieving success in it. 

Up to the present time the most emphasis at New Hanover High 
School has been placed on educational guidance, with the dean 
arranging a conference with each student once a year for the pur- 
pose of outlining the pupil's choice of courses for the ensuing year. 
Stress has been placed on this phase of guidance, not because we 
consider it the most important, but because there has been inade- 
quate personnel and no organized program to take care of all 
phases. Since only one person has been named to handle guid- 
ance, more than one conference could not be arranged for each child 
during the year. 

The guidance department, though still in its infancy, has many 
plans for improvement. Our specific goal for the remainder of this 
year, is with the help of each homeroom teacher, to gather and 
record personal data of each pupil (his interests, vocational aspira- 
tions, employment record, etc.) on the cumulative record form filed 
in the office. 

Beginning with the 1943-44 session, we hope to put into effect 
a program of group guidance for all freshmen during the homeroom 
period. This program will consist of discussions by students of 
problems of study habits, school citizenship, social relationships, 
vocation, etiquette, and other problems which the pupils wish to 
discuss. 

We expect to add next year to our guidance personnel for part- 
time work certain teachers of our regular staff whom we feel are 
particularly suited to do counseling work. The types of advisers 
whom we are recommending as necessary for a well-organized pro- 
gram and their duties are: 

A. Occupations adviser 

(1) The occupations adviser will be a teacher released from her 
teaching duties for one period a day, at which time she will be 
available to students for occupational advice. 

(2) She will conduct discussions during the homeroom period 
on vocations. 

(3) She will be responsible for compiling a bibliography of 
recent vocational publications which the library will be asked to 
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order. These publications will be catalogued by the library but 
will be kept in the vocational guidance office. An N. Y. A. assistant 
will be on hand during the office hours so that students may check 
out these books. 

B. College Adviser 

(1) The college adviser will be one of the teachers released from 
homeroom duties to advise students concerning college. 

(2) The college adviser will have information concerning 
scholarships, cost, and colleges outstanding in certain fields such 
as business schools, art schools, music conservatories, etc. 

(3) Two copies of all college catalogues will be available to stu- 
dents, one copy to remain with the college adviser, the other to be 
taken out by the student if he wishes to do so. 

C. Class advisers (preferably two for each class) 

(1) Class advisers will be teachers released from two class periods 
daily. 

(2) The class advisers will be sponsors for all class functions. 

(3) They will meet with students for conferences concerning 
class problems. 

(4) They will have conferences with students who have been 
referred to them by classroom teachers for counseling. 

(5) They will keep a record of and confer with students con- 
cerning their academic progress. 

D. Head Counselor 

(1) The counselor will supervise and co-ordinate the entire 
guidance program. 

(2) She will have conferences with those students referred to 
her for additional counsel by class advisers. 


E. Classroom teachers 

In any program of guidance, the classroom teacher is very im- 
portant, for upon the classroom teacher rests a great deal of the 
responsibility for arousing interests and developing right attitudes. 
She must also handle all remedial work for her students; she must 
stress the vocational opportunities in her field; she should report 
to the nurse the physical defects of any of her students; and she 
should direct clubs related to her subject where there is voluntary 
interest among her students. 

As has been emphasized before, guidance is unitary, not diverse. 
The combined efforts of the entire staff are necessary to produce 
well-adjusted individuals. To this end, the hopes of the guidance 
department are dedicated. 














‘*Acceleration’’ in High School and College* 


8. L. PRESSEY 
College of Education, Ohio State University 


KR 


NTRANCE DATA regarding 235, cases in the Freshman class 
| ps the College of Engineering of Ohio State University 
in September 1942 have been analyzed with reference to high-school 
academic record, age, work experience, and activities. An exten- 
sive recreation check-list was used to find differences in diversity of 
interests, activities, and leadership as related to age. Younger stu- 
dents were found on the average high in academic standing and 
activities, and only slightly below older students in work experience. 

As significant in comparing accelerated and non-accelerated 
cases, and also of interest for comparison of present with pre-war 
conditions, certain special investigations have been made. The 
first is a detailed study of students’ use of time (325 cases) by a 
method similar to that used with analogous cases some eight and 
sixteen years ago. Each student was asked to make a detailed rec- 
ord of what he had done in the previous twenty-four hours. The 
data contain much of distinct sociological as well as educational 
interests. The second special investigation was made by means of 
a recreation inquiry form which had also been given to a group 
of students some six years before the war.. Detailed analysis of the 
210 cases tested in the autumn of 1942 shows interesting shifts in 
recreational interests and activities with the war. And younger 
students again show as much interest, participation, and member- 
ship as older. The third investigation was a study of moral atti- 
tudes, interests, and anxieties by means of the “X-O” tests. These 
tests were used in extensive surveys in 1923 and 1933, and have this 
year been given to over 2000 students. The decade comparisons 
appear sufficiently important that the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil has allotted a small sum of money for this investigation. A 
study of differences in emotional maturity of accelerated and non- 
accelerated students is in progress. 

The records of 2439 Sophomore, Junior, and Senior students in 
the four largest undergraduate colleges have been examined to de- 
termine the amount and types of acceleration actually occurring 
during the present school year, and effects so far as academic rec 
ords show them. Comparison of academic grades of students in 
full-year versus three-quarter attendance and with light versus heavy 
loads have been inconclusive, but more often in favor of accelerated 


* From a brief progress report regarding work on educational acceleration at the 
Ohio State University, July, 1943. 
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than non-accelerated students. The complications arising from 
differences in motivation and other circumstances are recognized. 
Comparisons of the 1943 graduating class have also been made with 
the base class of 1942. 

Student reactions to acceleration have been secured by two 
means. Certain students have served as informal interviewers and 
observers, to get students’ reactions to acceleration under conditions 
of free expression; about 200 interviews have been held to date. 
Many of the comments thus obtained have been highly illuminating 
especially with respect to the effects upon school work (including 
accelerated programs) of the complicated emotional backgrounds 
and motivations due to the war. 

Acquaintance and social acceptance data of more than goo stu- 
dents in the College of Education have been analyzed with refer- 
ence to age. No evidence of social handicaps of younger students 
was found; but there was evidence that older students were so 
handicapped. 

Since the evidence is strong that early entrance into college of 
mature students is desirable, a continuing experiment with refer- 
ence to acceleration in the secondary and elmentary school is going 
forward in the University School, under the general direction of 
William Van Til. In one way or another, all pupils in the school 
are being covered. The effort is to provide a program of accelera- 
tion which will exemplify adequate guidance and also develop 
means of acceleration (such as class and activity groups involving 
students of various ages) which do not involve moving the student 
into groups with which he is unfamiliar. A report has already been 
issued in mimeographed form and a first paper is to be published 
shortly. 


FINDINGs TO DATE 


Though the total project is still very much in process, neverthe- 
less it is believed that the following tentative general conclusions 
may be stated. Though based on findings and stated in terms of 
needs in one institution—Ohio State University—they appear to be 
of general significance. 

(1) Practically all available data—medical, psychological, and 
sociological—substantially agree in showing that greater physical 
and intellectual vigor comes relatively early in adult life. Judg- 
ment and capacity for leadership are at a peak later, but energy 
and capacity for original work come early. Further, it is not psy- 
chologically or sociologically healthy for the attainment of full 
adult status and the beginning of a life-career to be too long 
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delayed. Full-time education should not extend unduly into the 
years which are potentially most productive, and in which most 
individuals achieve economic independence, marry, and get started 
in their life work. These problems should be kept in mind es- 
pecially with reference to individuals whose schooling has been 
interrupted because of the war and who are probably much more 
mature than the usual student. 

(2) At present, because of lack of methods for determining 
preparation at college entrance, there is much overlap and inco- 
ordination between secondary school and college programs. Those 
who return to higher education after the war will present major 
problems in these respects. A much broadened and more adequate 
procedure for determining status upon entrance to the University 
is needed. This broader program should determine preparation 
for college more adequately than at present (perhaps by a broad 
scheme of entrance tests) and should also take account of other 
than conventional college preparation, such as may be obtained 
in the armed forces or industry. Initial acceleration of abler col- 
lege students may thus be provided. 

(3) Data to date indicate that students, at least for relatively 
short periods, can handle accelerated programs so far as academic 
standing is concerned, but often at a questionable cost as regards 
health, and time for reading, recreation, and participation in activi- 
ties. Hence it is especially important now that frequent check be 
made on all such outcomes. But such broader appraisals will also 
be very desirable under abnormal conditions and with the special 
groups with which the University must deal after the war. The 
usual academic record giving simply courses and grades is grossly 
one-sided and inadequate. Some broadening of appraisals and 
some reconstitution of record systems so that, without becoming 
unduly detailed, they may include a greater variety of matter, are 
needed now, and will become essential after the war. Such exten- 
sion of educational thinking is of central importance in evaluation 
of acceleration. 

(4) The data in both this study and practically all other studies 
bearing on the matter emphasize the great range of individual 
differences in ability and capacity for work. In most colleges, load 
has been held too closely to the average. Opportunity for the able 
student to take work in proportion to his ability (if his plans with 
respect to activities and earning make this feasible) are desirable. 
This will be especially needed after the war. Much desirable ac- 
celeration may thus be brought about. 
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(5) The study has yielded much scattered evidence of ways in 
which, often to the relief of both students and faculty, programs 
might be “streamlined.” For example, certain simple changes 
respecting notebooks and other paper work might help greatly. 
It is suggested that a “streamlining” committee in a college or de- 
partment might often very easily save work for all concerned. 
And devices like acceleration seminars may greatly aid in acceler- 
ation. 

(6) Repeatedly the need has been seen for planning programs 
of acceleration (and college programs in general) with the co-oper- 
ation of the students. Such co-operation is going to be especially 
necessary in dealing with problems presented by the more mature 
students returning after the war. A trial of such methods of co- 
operation now seems highly desirable. 


The High School Adjustment Service 
in Chicago* 


Since each student, by definition of “democracy,” has equal 
value as a human being, it is an axiom that public school offerings 
should be adjusted to individual student needs, thus insuring to 
each individual equality of opportunity for personal development. 
The high school adjustment service, designed on the basis of this 
philosophy, has been in operation in the Chicago Public Schools 
since February, 1937- 

There is increasing integration of all guidance facilities within 
the school. The adjustment teachers, the reading co-ordinators, 
the placement counselors, the teachers of the self-appraisal and 
careers course, division and classroom teachers, special year ad- 
visers, and administrative aids, all co-operate and interchange in- 
formation, advice, and specialized service to provide curriculum 
modifications, adjusted programs, follow-up on attendance, treat- 
ment of failures, correction of disturbing health factors, relief of 
economic strain or adverse social pressures, educational guidance 
for individual student programs, preservation and development of 
talents, vocational information, placement in industry, or future 
educational plans—all to the end that every student in high school 
may have equal opportunity to realize his personal worth as an 


* Abridged from the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools. 
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individual and use his powers efficiently and benevolently for the 
general welfare of all. 

The progress reports show increasing use of facilities within the 
city school system, such as the bureaus of Child Study, Occupational 
Research, Attendance, Curriculum, and Physical and Health Edu- 
cation. The comprehensive system of special schools and classes 
is used more widely than ever for adjustment of education to 
student needs, while co-operation with medical resources and social 
agencies of the city is growing steadily. 

The adjustment service operates in a general pattern in all high 
schools. Characteristic city-wide features include one full-time 
faculty member assigned as adjustment teacher to service the class- 
room teachers and students; a daily conference period for every 
faculty member for individual counseling with students; a well- 
equipped adjustment office and adjoining conference room housing 
the files of cumulative folders and cumulative record cards for all 
students in the school; a well-organized system for the collection 
of data on individual differences and experiences through articula- 
tion with the elementary schools and through interviews and sur- 
veys at high school levels; modifications of the high school course 
to accommodate individual needs of students—such as English R 
classes for the improvement of reading; minimum essentials classes 
in fundamentals of arithmetic, science, and other subjects; enrich- 
ment courses and activities for the gifted; and finally, a course in 
self-appraisal and careers for the first half of the senior year, fol- 
lowed by vocational counseling and educational planning in the 
second half. 


THe ADJUSTMENT TEACHER 


In each high school a full-time adjustment teacher manages the 
facilities of the adjustment office and the teachers’ conference room, 
assembles scientific data for the cumulative records, makes such 
data available for teacher conferences and for student self-appraisal, 
suggests program modifications to administrative aids, and co-ordi- 
nates follow-up on individual problems through use of all available 
facilities within the school, in other schools in the system, in the 
central bureaus of the Board of Education, and from the clinical, 
social service, and cultural resources of the city. 

The adjustment teachers have been selected by the principal 
from the school faculty, according to a high standard of qualifica- 
tions based on academic courses in psychology, guidance, and inter- 
viewing techniques, as well as superior teaching and administrative 
skill, but above all, for those personality characteristics which make 
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their service acceptable and useful to other faculty members and to 
the students. The teacher selected by a principal to act as adjust- 
ment teacher in his school is interviewed and endorsed by his district 
superintendent, the director of the Bureau of Child Study, and the 
assistant superintendent in charge of high schools. 

In-service training for high school adjustment teachers has con- 
tinued since the beginning, by means of meetings held each month 
or oftener, by service from the field psychologists from the Bureau 
of Child Study, by a program of intervisiting between schools, and 
by organized study groups conducted by the district superintendents. 
The adjustment teachers have continued their academic studies in 
the local universities and elsewhere in the field of psychology and 
guidance, and have attended local, state, and national conventions 
of leading professional societies, contributing to their programs. 
Most important, the adjustment teachers under the guidance of 
their principals have given intensive study to the specific problems 
within their own schools, to evaluate, refine, extend, and improve 
facilities for service to students as individuals. Many research 
studies have been carried out, in some cases as projects of faculty 
groups, or as report of progress to the Superintendent, and in others 
as dissertations for advanced degrees. 


DaiLty CONFERENCE PERIOD 


The adjustment service promotes the personal attention which 
every classroom teacher naturally wishes to give to his students. 
The daily conference period augments the student-teacher rela- 
tionship out of which must grow fundamental services to students. 
Appropriate conference room facilities have been provided in every 
high school. Cumulative folders and cumulative record cards for 
every student are at hand, and follow-up facilities are available 
through the adjustment office. Teachers study the cumulative rec- 
ords preliminary to each conference. The conference routines in- 
volve a student-teacher consideration of the student’s personal needs. 
Conference discussions involve (1) getting acquainted, (2) the 
appraisal of talents or scholastic difficulties, (3) appraisal of physi- 
cal health factors, (4) analysis and guidance of study habits, (5) 
study of attendance interruptions, (6) intelligent programming for 
four years of high school, (7) periodical checks of each student's 
four-year educational plan, (8) enrichment programs planned for 
the gifted with guidance in the use of cultural facilities and oppor- 
tunities of the community and city, (9g) encouragement toward the 
development of courtesy, dependability, leadership and service, 
(10) the sharing of personal victories, frustrations, or worries that 
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need the understanding of an adult friend, (11) consideration of 
resources for relief of economic strain, (12) the solution of voca- 
tional and employment problems, (13) individual tutoring for 
reading difficulties or other subject blockings, (14) consultations 
with parents, other teachers, other students, or workers from other 
organizations, (15) analysis of situations to prevent failure, and 
(16) planning for continued education for cultural and _ social 
development following graduation. 

In many high schools all 9B teachers make it a point to have 
an individual counseling period with every member of their classes 
during the first semester. The cumulative folders that have been 
received from the elementary schools are studied preliminary to the 
conference. Thus the student starts his high school career with a 
feeling of security, knowing that his new teachers are aware of his 
successes in the elementary school and will study with him a solu- 
tion for his old problems or for the new ones that may develop in 
high school. 

Division room teachers carry the responsibility for planning 
with each student the four-year high school course best suited to his 
potentialities and interests, based upon his self-appraisal and taking 
into consideration his family plans. In many schools division room 
teachers are assigned to follow their groups through all four years 
of high school. Parents are invited to participate in the planning 
through conferences with classroom and division room teachers 
during the conference period. Each student’s four-year program is 
rechecked each semester several weeks before the beginning of the 
new semester to be sure that the plans as followed are meeting the 
requirements for graduation, and at the same time fit the student's 
needs. This systematic check also furnishes data whereby the pro- 
gram makers can adjust the next semester’s program to student 
elections or set up minimum essentials or enrichment courses to 
fit specific student needs. 

Special services are delegated to other faculty members who 
participate in this system of caring for every student as an indi- 
vidual. A reading coordinator in each high school uses two periods 
each day to service the teachers of the English R classes, estab- 
lished to help students whose reading skills need improvement to 
insure success in high school studies. The administrative aid in 
charge of N. Y. A. consults the adjustment office files and confers 
with students, teachers, parents, and social workers in allocating 
this economic assistance. The administrative aid in charge of attend- 
ance collaborates with the adjustment office to identify the dis- 
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turbing factors in truancy and, with the aid of the attendance 
officer, to follow up and treat them. Year advisers interview failing 
students. They also arrange for changes in sequences, transfer to 
other classes and other schools, such as vocational or special schools 
for high school students. This calls for conferences with classroom 
and division room teachers and with the adjustment teacher. The 
cumulative records are consulted for causes of failure, for clues to 
remedies, and for guidance in special programming. Placement 
counselors working under the supervision of the Bureau of Occu- 
pational Research, depend upon the data collected in the adjust- 
ment office for information concerning drop-out students who must 
be assisted to remain in school or directed toward appropriate em- 
ployment, or for counseling with seniors who must go to work upon 
graduation from high school. The teachers of the senior course in 
self-appraisal and careers now have access to cumulative records 
extending over a period of at least four years, if the student is not 
a transfer from another school system. The cumulative records now 
become the nucleus of a more intensive search for potentialities 
that will point the way toward ultimate career plans. 

All teachers, whether delegated to special areas of counseling 
or to general educational planning, are alert to the discovery of 
the student with extraordinary gifts, either in general intellectual 
power or in specific art, music, literary, mechanical, commercial, 
or personality areas. The services of the adjustment teacher, to- 
gether with the facilities of the adjustment office with its files of 
scientific data, constitute the first resource in the identification of 
these gifted students. The adjustment office files, likewise provide 
facilities for identifying the slow-learning student and for adjust- 
ing his program to give him satisfaction in the complete use of all 
his powers, without unhappy competition for unattainable goals. 

Thus, through services co-ordinated in the adjustment office 
and conference room, the whole faculty studies the files and con- 
fers with each student in order to provide the educational program 
and the curriculum adjustment necessary to preserve, enhance, and 
direct the development of self-respect and the flowering of talent. 


CUMULATIVE DATA ON INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
The maintenance and interpretation of the cumulative folder 
data and the promotion of their use by every faculty member, are 
among the most important responsibilities of the adjustment 
teacher, since a knowledge of individual differences and personal 
needs is the first requisite in providing equality of opportunity for 
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all students. Data are forwarded from the elementary public 
schools even before the eighth grade graduates enter high school. 

The transfer of cumulative folders from the elementary schools 
has now been in operation long enough to supply cumulative 
folders and cumulative record cards for this year’s high school 
seniors, dating back to elementary school attendance and contain- 
ing additional valuable information accumulated through the 
four years of high school. The folders of the entering students 
now carry data accumulated since fourth grade at least. Testing 
is done after high school entrance in the case of students coming 
from other than public schools or from other cities. Additional 
data accumulate in the high school years from check tests in sub- 
ject areas and from general survey of mental power and reading 
achievement in the first half of the third year. Teachers’ conference 
notes yield rich information. Individual case study reports by 
psychologists from the Bureau of Child Study have increased in 
number as the problems of high school students are identified by 
the student-teacher conferences and by the careful study of the 
folders. Data on vision and hearing acuity have been supplied by 
W.P.A. surveys; physical education departments make health ap- 
praisals; attendance officers supply social data while parents, social 
agencies, medical clinics, and family physicians have added their 
quota of information. Some schools enrich the folder information 
further by means of surveys for music aptitudes and art abilities or 
by circulating questionnaires on interests, work habits, activity pref- 
erences, attitudes, safety, and character. 


We do not think of a human being as just body, or as disem- 
bodied mind, or as pure spirit; we think of him all in one piece— 
body, mind, and spirit—as a personality. 

It is impossible to study the structure and functions of the vari- 
ous systems of the body without finding over and over again in our 
textbooks the word “integration” (the act or process of making 
whole or entire) . | 

The idea of integration entered the school curriculum, too, with 
the realization that the student lives in a world where problems 
are seldom solved by the use of one branch of knowledge alone, 
and hence experience in assembling and using knowledge from sev- 
ral different fields to achieve a specific purpose is an essential part 
of education for life—-Health Bulletin for Teachers, Volume XIV, 
No. 4—February, 1943. 

















How We Plan to Work in Our Schools 
This Year: Reports by a Principal 
and Two Teachers 
KX 


I 


MAKING “DEMOCRACY AS A Way OF LIFE” PRACTICAL 
IN HicH ScHOOL 


BESSIE BAKER 
Principal, High School, Wayne, Michigan 


N OUR SCHOOLS in Michigan we have been keenly aware 
[o our responsibility for attempting to meet the needs of human 
beings toward a democratic way of life. We realize that we have 
fallen far short of our goal in meeting these needs. We want to 
help as teachers and administrators to do a better job of inter- 
preting our democracy to the youth in our school and to the com- 
munity in which we live. My part in this as principal of the 
high school consists in helping my teachers accomplish this goal. 
I believe, however, that an administrator in a small school should, 
if possible, have some classroom teaching. My two sections of 
ninth grade Civics, meeting daily, challenge me to apply all those 
principles in the actual association with boys and girls in the 
classroom situation. 


The following are some of the techniques and procedures that 
I believe, from my high school experience and my studies in sum- 
mer workshops, should prove helpful in solving the practical 
problem of democracy as a way of life in the high school: 

I. Techniques helpful in development of democratic living: 


A. Work with Social Science teacher in class in 12th grade Con- 
temporary Problems using suggestions in Ruth Strang’s book, 
Child Development and Guidance in Rural Schools. 

B. Work with English and Social Science teachers on the 9 to 
11 grade levels in developing a unified program, using the work of 
the Altoona, Pennsylvania schools, as described in Thirty Schools 
Tell Their Story, as a point of departure. 

C. Work with English teachers, grades g to 12, on library 
science courses and a plan of free reading as mentioned in accounts 
of many of the schools in the Thirty Schools report. 

D. Work with the Homemaking teacher on a unit for senior 
girls on marriage, utilizing materials prepared by Ernest R. 
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Groves and Gladys Hoagland Groves of the University of North 
Carolina. 

II. Techniques to be used by classroom teacher: 

A. Greater use of pupil-teacher planning with work accom- 
plished through students working in committees. The theme of 
the year’s work will consist of two closely connected topics: (1) a 
better understanding of our hemisphere; (2) a better preparation 
for life in a post-war world. We will pool our ideas of methods of 
attacking these problems, write suggestions on the blackboard, 
collect these into broad topics and work out responsibilities for 
getting our information. 

B. Increase of pupil responsibility in management and control 
of classroom, with elected chairman and standing committees to 
be changed at the end of each month. 

C. Methods of evaluation which will enlist pupil participa- 
tion. Pupils will set up standards of achievement and then meas- 
ure, as far as possible, how well they have met these standards. 
(This may be expecting too much of gth grade students.) 

D. Improvement of room atmosphere—“better emotional cli- 
mate.” Pupils and teacher will plan what can be acquired to make 
the room more attractive and homelike—with such things as plants, 
terrarium, daily paper, magazines, maps, and posters. Looking up 
references and sending for these materials will be a pupil project. 
We have a public address system in our school which all pupils in 
class will learn to operate so we may bring worth-while radio pro- 
grams to our room. 


E. Development of panel technique. Democratic life relies 
upon persuasion rather than coercion to bring about group deci- 
sion. The panel illustrates the first of the four freedoms, freedom 
of speech and expression. The panel differs from the debate in that 
members of the group are not trying to find out who is right but 
what is true. Members of the panel will be chosen by the group. 
Questions will be suggested and voted upon by members of the 
group. Excellent source material is obtainable from the Govern- 
ment, at very little cost, through the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Parents and other 
resource people in the community will be invited to participate in 
these weekly panels. The students will be guided to use questions 
related to their life in school or at home. The entire class will 
be urged to contribute to the discussion. Conclusions will be drawn 
which may lead to policies. In the report from the Thirty Schools 
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more than 25 per cent reported advantageous use of the discus- 
sion technique in one form or another. 


II 


REVITALIZING THE ENGLISH PROGRAM 


ANNE SEVIER 
Tryon, North Carolina 


I believe that— 

1. Reading, writing, speaking, and thinking must be taught— 
and well taught. 

2. The most important reason for teaching anything is to pre- 
pare the pupil for satisfactory participation in the “Good Life.” 

3. Such preparation will involve, not only health, knowledge, 
and skills, but also philosophy and esthetics. 

4- No “subject” taught in the secondary schools has wider 
possibilities along this line than the so-called “English” course, 
which includes not merely grammar, reading, and spelling, but 
literature, art, speech, and creative writing. 

5. A combination of English with other studies at the hands 
of any but a skilled teacher may be undesirable or even detrimental. 

6. When, and if, such an absorption takes place the English 
teacher is to be blamed for failing to recognize and rightly use 
her boundless opportunity for preparing pupils for living now and 
in the future. 

7. Every teacher is an English teacher in so far as writing and 
speaking are concerned. 

8. Every teacher of English needs a broad knowledge in her own 
field and, at least, a general knowledge of all related fields. 


g. Above all else the teacher needs an understanding of chil- 
dren, enthusiasm for living and learning, and enthusiasm for the 
job she is doing. 

ro. More effective English teaching may, it seems, be carried 
on through teacher co-operation than through subject field combi- 
nations. 


rz. A major concern of the teacher of English should be to 
“enrich” the student’s experiences in learning and living. 

With these ideas in mind I have worked out units of study to 
aid in revitalizing the English courses through (1) taking ad- 
vantage of developing interests at each level; (2) the increased use 
of audio-visual materials; (3) renewed emphasis on dramatics and 
speech; (4) the development of a creative arts program. 
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The units of work will be as follows: 

Ninth Grade (Civics): “The Contribution of the Negro to 
American Culture.” Based on—An Educational Approach to 
America’s Major Race Problem, Bulletin of Conference on Educa- 
tion and Race Relations. 

Tenth Grade (American History) : “The Growth of Democracy 
as Reflected in American Literature.” Based on Teaching Democ- 
racy in North Carolina Public Schools, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. Democracy vs. Dictatorship, 
Problems in American Life, Unit No. 6, National Education Asso- 
ciation. America Speaking, Scott Foresman and Company. 

Eleventh Grade (Spanish): “Our Latin-American Neighbors.” 
Based on “Latin-American Literature for the Classroom.” Harry 
Domincovich, The English Journal, Oct. 1942. Survey Graphic, 
March 1941, Our Neighbor Republics, A Selected List of Readable 
Books for Young People, Bulletin No. 5, Government Printing 
Office. 


Twelfth Grade: Survey of World Literature. A reading course 
to be guided by the teacher with the help of a personal outline 
and Foreign Literature in English Translation, An Index to 
Anthologies and Collections, Compiled by Max Schiferl, John 
Marks, and Walter V. Kaulfers. (Included in McGraw Hill 
Series in Education: Foreign Languages and Cultures in Ameri- 


can Education.) 
III 


A Home-Room GUIDANCE PROGRAM FOR AN ELEVENTH GRADE 


MARY N. GALLMAN 
Burlington, North Carolina 


Purpose: To enable me to know my students so that I may 
help them in getting the maximum benefit from their school ex- 
periences, in reacting intelligently to the news of the day, in mak- 
ing wise use of leisure, and in investigating fully the occupation 
open to them. 

Method of carrying out the program: The citizenship, recrea- 
tion, and vocation study committees will direct the majority of 
the programs. 

The goal of the recreation committee will be “A Hobby for 
Every Senior.” Students with interesting hobbies will present them 
in the form of Hobby-Lobby programs. The committee will also 
conduct panels on social usages and will try to answer questions 
on etiquette dropped into a question box. A third type of recrea- 
tional program will be contests built around the holidays of the 
year. 
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The goal of the citizenship committee will be “Every Senior a 
Reader of the Daily Paper.” The programs of the committee will 
take two forms: informal quizzes on current events of the month 
and forums growing out of a topic of news interest. 


The vocational study committee will help the students in ex- 
ploring the fields in which they are interested. The students will 
present the material which they discover in the form of inter- 
views giving the advantages, disadvantages, etc. of the vocations 
they have studied. Whenever feasible, employers will be called in 
to tell what they expect of their employees. A project for this 
study will be to compile a guide to vocational material in the 
school library. A good example of what has been done in this line 
is Careers Ahead, a guide to vocational material in the Harry P. 
Harding School Library, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

The following are helps in locating guidance material: 

1. Write for sources of free material to the Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service in the State Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, N. C., and to the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service, United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

2. Get a descriptive circular of the guidance leaflets (approxi- 
mately 19 in number) issued by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

3. Obtain free material from the recruiting stations of the 
different branches of the armed services. 


4. Consult the bibliography, “Occupational Publications for 
Every War-Time Counselor,” on pp. 19-20 of the Guidance Manual 
for the High School Victory Corps, Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Vocational tests may be found in Harry C. McKown’s Home 
Room Guidance, published by the McGraw Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1934. 

Note: These plans will serve only as a guide in making home- 
room programs. Drastic changes may be made as the interests 
and the needs of the students demand them. 








First Steps in Formulating a Philosophy 
of American Education 


L. O. KATTSOFF 
Department of Philosophy 
University of North Carolina 


rm 


HE CONTROVERSIES that are raging about the founda- 
"i a of education seem at present in no danger of abating. 
Quite the contrary, it appears that more and more people are 
becoming interested in questions relating to the purpose, nature, 
method and significance of education in the present world. Every- 
one seems to say that education is either the salvation or the destruc- 
tion of civilization. Everyone seems to feel that present methods of 
education will either create a utopia or bring about chaos. The 
turmoil and dust being raised is enough to blind even the clear- 
sighted—and through it all, the schools continue to surrender their 
former functions and take their place in the development of a coun- 
try completely dedicated to winning a war. The difficulty with most 
of this lies in the fact that very little serious thought is being given 
to a real philosophy of education. A recent book by the Dean of 
the School of Education of the University of Utah! indicates clearly 
the imposing but (at least partially) unimpressive amount of ma- 
terial that is being written in the field of so-called educational 
philosophy. After a brief discussion of three major trends in con- 
temporary thought, idealism, realism, and pragmatism, Dean Wahl- 
quist undertakes to expound what some people consider to be the 
implications for the various divisions of our educational system of 
these three points of view. 

As a summary of contemporary literature, Dean Wahlquist’s is 
an excellent book; but as a philosophy of education, it lacks the 
system and coherence that are necessary implications of the philoso- 
phy of any subject. This book can be recommended to those teach- 
ers who wish to get some knowledge of the controversies in which 
contemporary educators indulge. With numerous quotations and 
references, with a series of biographical sketches of leaders in Ameri- 
can education and a bibliography of the most essential books in 
this field, this volume serves as an excellent introduction to the 
literature, but in no sense can it be considered an Introduction to 
the Philosophy of American Education. 

It is a bit unfortunate that American educators find themselves 
too busy to undertake a truly systematic approach to the problem of 


1 Philosophy of American Education, by John T. Wahlquist, Ph.D. The Ronald 
Press Company. New York 1942. Pp. xiv-407. 
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education. It is also unfortunate that the readers of textbooks seem 
to be more interested in a type of source book rather than in analyz- 
ing the presuppositions involved in the various pronouncements of 
educators. It is true that a real philosophy of education would be 
a very difficult task but the very issues involved in contemporary 
educational controversies cannot be formulated precisely until such 
a task is undertaken. Someone will soon need to undertake an 
investigation of the philosophical presupposition of the various 
groups, such as progressivists, essentialists, realists, traditionalists, 
activists, and so on. Education cannot be based merely upon recent 
developments in psychology nor merely upon recent developments 
in the natural sciences, nor merely upon sociological data. All of 
these are but facets in the complete problem of the philosophy of 
education. 

One of the major difficulties in contemporary educational 
thought seems to be a confusion on the meaning of the words 
“progress” and “‘present.”” The question of “progress” arises when 
educators undertake to develop an educational program which will 
breed leaders in all the walks of life. A great deal is known about 
the psychology of developing leadership and many are the teachers 
who undertake to apply the psychological data, but alas, few seem 
to know or even to be aware of the necessity for defining the goals 
to which our leaders are to lead us! The result is that these leaders 
turn out to be leaders in a movement to preserve the status quo. 
The question of the “present” arises when educators speak of train- 
ing youth to take their places in the present society and emphasize 
the need for an understanding of the present. Philosophers have 
pointed out that the present does not exist and any attempt to 
train for the present alone really ends in being trained for a 
situation that no longer is present. As a consequence, we find 
education surrendering its function of evolution and construction 
in the name of preserving the specious present. It is with respect 
to these two problems that one sees the necessity for a true philos- 
ophy of education, based not merely upon present experiences and 
past history, but also upon a definite system of values and aspira- 
tions towards which mankind progresses. 

Despite Dean Wahlquist’s insistence that this book merely con- 
stitutes an attempt to clarify conflicting assumptions, he mis- 
construes the position of idealism and to some extent also that of 
realism. Somehow Dean Wahlquist seems to identify idealism with 
religiosity. This is evidenced by Dean Wahlquist’s attempts to 
identify belief in transcendental values and eternal verities with 
religious dogma (p. 144). From time to time it appears that 
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almost all the evils of our educational system are ‘believed by the 
author to be the result of idealism. This is no place to undertake 
a discussion of the meanings of these terms. If the reader is in- 
terested, he will find such books as Hocking’s Types of Philos- 
ophy, and Robinson's Introduction to Living Philosophy, sources 
with which to compare Dean Wahlquist’s interpretation of idealism 
and realism. 

Idealism, realism, or pragmatism—whichever position a teacher 
accepts, it is to be hoped that in the present conflict teachers will 
be conscious of their responsibilities for the attainment of a better 
way of life, and that the conflict of ideas in the field of education 
will not end in sterility, so far as the future of human education is 
concerned. 


Book Reviews 


KR 


Leadership at Work. Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction. N. E. A. Washington, D. C. 1943. Pp. viii, 248. $2.00. 


The purpose of this yearbook is to show how effective leadership works in 
democratic school systems. The Committee shied away from a hard and 
mechanical sorting and arrangement of the stories of leadership. They did, 
however, arrange the book so that there would be a certain interesting sequence 
of thought throughout the whole book, and at the same time bring out certain 
types of leadership in each chapter. For example, one finds illustrations of 
democratic school administration in Chapter 1, and what teacher organizations 
are doing in the matter of instructional leadership in Chapter V. The examples 
throughout the book will fit into the philosophy of supervision which is held 
by many supervisors in our present day schools. This philosophy of super- 
vision involves democratic cooperation among supervisors, administrators, 
teachers, and pupils in educational planning. 

The yearbook brings out the point that leadership is more than simply 
being chairman of a group. The chairman must draw from the group the 
best that its members have to give, and at the same time assume initiative 
in projecting the thinking of the group into areas where thinking does not 
now exist. Democratic leadership must be leadership which builds, within the 
mass of people, the power to analyze their problems and to improve their own 
methods of work and living. The numerous examples given in the book show 
that there are many methods being used among the schools to develop effective 
leadership. This book, also, points out the obligation that the higher insti- 
tutions have in development of leaders. 

There are twelve interesting and easy reading chapters in the book. Chapter 
I, Elusive Leadership—An Introduction, is written in a most unusual style. 
It is a good satire on the leadership used in some schools. The cartoons drawn 
by the Executive Secretary of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction are very amusing and clever. 
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All administrators and teachers should read this book. It could serve as a 
basis for faculty discussions. 
W. E. ROSENSTENGEL. 


American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation. Report of 
the War Fitness Conference. Washington, D. C. National Education Asso- 
ciation. 1943. 


Ihe War Fitness Conference of the American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation was held at Cincinnati, April 13-16, 1943. Dele- 
gates came from forty-two states and Canada; there were present also foreign 
visitors from Latin America and numerous other guests. The official regis- 
tration was twelve hundred. 


The importance of the conference is indicated by the official approval given 
for the meeting at this time of restricted transportation facilities 

The occasion was notable for the spirit of work and earnestness that pre- 
vailed. High-lighted by greetings and endorsements from officials of the Fed- 
eral Government, the delegates went into conference on the Sunday preceding 
the official opening and many of them stayed through the entire week, con- 
sulting, and making plans for a more extensive fitness of the people of the 
nation. 


The addresses were uniformly excellent and it is difficult to select superior 
papers. Perhaps, Colonel Leonard G. Rountree’s discussion of Education, Health 
and Physical Fitness was the outstanding contribution. He analyzed the results 
of Selective Service, indicated the nature and extent of defects found, and in a 
most convincing fashion presented the evidence that “nationally, we have neg- 
lected health and physical fitness.” 

During the year sports writers had given prominence to what appeared to 
them as a serious conflict between athletic coaches and physical educators. A 
joint meeting of these two professional groups was held with the expectation of 
resolving any conflicts. Like some other disagreements promoted by the press, 
this one too, evaporated into thin air when the views of the two groups were 
freely expressed. The meeting ended in complete accord and agreement. 

The conference faced an old problem in physical education and once again 
the lines were cast for and against a narrow education of the physical. There 
are those who wish to work directly for muscular strength by weight lifting, 
calisthenics, and other specific exercises directed toward an exact, subjective 
goal. While in no way denying the importance of strength, others prefer to 
secure it as a by-product of activities which are pursued because of an inner 
urge to engage in dance or sport or gymnastic activity. The latter argued 
that for women the strength developed as a by-product of modern dance will 
arrive sooner and stay longer than the strength developed in lifting heavy 
weights and that the strength developed in tumbling, vigorous games, and obsta- 
cle type gymnastics is far more functional than the strength developed in calis- 
thenics. The differences in the two views are essentially philosophic, with re- 
spect to ends and means, and were not resolved at the Conference. A report on 
“The Role of Exercise in Physical Fitness,” prepared by a special committee, was 
adopted by the conference. 

Honor Awards were presented to Delbert Oberteuffer, Ruth Glassow, Helen 
Manley, Elwood C. Davis, W. H. Orion, John W. Studebaker, and Wilbur F. 
Meredith. 
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The Conference passed several resolutions; atnong these are the following: 

“Resolved that the Officers of this Association respecttully urge that the 
appropriate agencies in Washington classify those engaged in conducting “Physi- 
cal Fitness Programs” in the public schools, colleges and universities, and in 
educational institutions such as the Y.W.C.A., Y.M.C.A., etc. as serving in 
an “essential occupation.” 

“Resolved, that the Congress of the United States be urged to enact Bill 
637— (Federal Aid to Education).” 

“Resolved, that the United States Commissioner of Education be urged by the 
Executive Secretary of the Association to press legislation for financial assist- 
ance to put—(The High School Victory Corps Program)—into effect.” 

Jesse Ferrinc WILLIAMS. 


The Reference Function of the Library. Butter, Pierce, Ed. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1943. $3.00. 


Seventeen experts in the reference field survey the “reference function” in 
various types of libraries, problems inherent in special types of subject materials, 
and the general considerations peculiar to reference work. Although the paper 
by Frances Henne on “The Reference Function in the School Library” is of 
particular interest to school librarians, the other essays are especially valuable 
at the present time when cooperation in the spending of the book budget, inter- 
library loans, and coordinated services are being studied more seriously than 
ever before. 

Miss Henne touches upon the special functions of reference work with 
students and teachers; materials, both of a book and a non-book nature, neces- 
sary for reference work; and possible problems for investigation. Her idea of 
using students as reference assistants is challenging, and the section on teaching 
students to use the library explores a vital part of the library’s program. 

Lucite KELLING. 


A Study of the Application of an Educational Theory to Science Instruction. 
Eucene A. Waters. New York. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1942. 134 pp. 


This highly significant study first defines the particular elements of the edu- 
cational theory serving as the basis for the experiment. Briefly stated, these are: 

1. Abandonment of logical sequence of subject-matter in favor of functional 
usefulness of knowledge in life situations at hand. 

2. Pupils should work upon those problems that they themselves recognize 
as worthwhile for them. 

3. Problems should arise out of the pupils’ experiences, and not be drawn 
from a teacher-developed pattern of subject-matter-set-out-to-be-learned. 

4. Appropriate learning experience by the individual pupil should be the 
goal, rather than “ground to be covered” required alike for all. 

5. The development of effective ways of dealing with problem situations, 
while a major educational outcome, is to be expected more as a product of 
method used than of content selected. 

The first three have special implications for curriculum selection and 
organization; the last two, for developing sound and effective learning expe 
riences. The study sets down six specific implications. 
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Two reasonably small tenth-grade sections of about average intelligence range 
were given science instruction as closely as possible according to this theory 
for a full year. The following types of data were gathered: 

1. Detailed written records of the work and procedures of each period in 
which the class worked as a group upon a single topic or problem. 

2. Individual pupil diarial records of activities during those periods in which 
the class did not work as a group. 

3. All written work completed by pupils. 

4- Anecdotal records kept by the teacher and by an observer. 

5. Written records of some of the pupil-teacher conferences held during 
the year. 

6. The pupils’ written evaluation of the year’s work. 

Considerable description of the procedures, especially at the beginning of 
the year, is given. Suggestions for initial study topics were called for and 
tabulated. After a discussion of possible procedures it was decided to begin 
by working as a group with a single topic—electricity. In the initial demon- 
stration and discussions led by the teacher, observations and assumptions were 
carefully distinguished and listed, and each one, after challenge, was either 
accepted temporarily or rejected, after which the lists were revised as work 
continued. 

From this point on the sequence of work depended chiefly on the questions 
that arose. Electricity led to magnetism, and here the class considered the 
various ways of securing needed information—reading, interviews, discussions, 
out-of-school experiences including trips and visits, and laboratory experimen- 
tation “which we do ourselves.” This led to the beginning of pupil-planned 
laboratory work. 

During the early months the class met for frequent discussions on their com- 
mon subject of interest, though different groups were working with its differ- 
ent phases; but in the second semester the work became highly individualized. 
Class gatherings no longer occurred often, and the function of the teacher 
likewise changed and his activities grew in variety and presumably also in 
difficulty despite his careful advance preparation for the experimental year's 
work. 

The outcomes of the study are too many to be included in a review. Some 
of those more noteworthy are as follows: 

The increasing degree of individualization as work went on. 

The close adherence to problems based on topics in conventional science 
texts, yet taken in a different order. 

The disregard of dividing lines between conventional content areas of science. 

The large amount of time given to pupil-planned laboratory study (plus 
approved by teacher before their execution). 

The purposefulness of subject or problem choice and the good use of 
effective methods of inquiry. 

The increase in periods spent in careful planning of work. 

The greater appreciation by pupils of the value of effective time budgeting 
and study techniques. C. E. PresTon. 


Books for wartime courses in high schools. He tier, FriepA M., AND WELCH, 
BarBaRA JEAN. Columbus, Ohic, Ohio State University Press. 1943. 25, cents. 
This is the fourth in a series of bulletins issued by the Ohio Conference on 

Reading—a cooperative venture of the five state universities in Ohio to provide 
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assistance to teachers with their problems in reading. Annotated lists are given 
(two and three pages each) for the following topics: Maintaining Health, Food 
and Nutrition; Raising Your Own Food; The Consumer in Wartime; Mechanical 
Drawing and Blueprints; Mathematics in Wartime Teaching; Electricity and 
Radio; Working with Metal; Keeping Them Running; Motors and Engines; 
Learning to Fly; Getting Located in Essential Work; In the Armed Services. 
W. C. R. 


Recent Foreign Language Books* 


SPANISH 
A México por Automdvil. A Spanish Reader for Beginners. R. L. Grismer 
and R. H. Otmsreap. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1938. Pp. gz. Some 
Recent Books About Mexico, pp. 93-97. Vocabulary, pp. 101-141. Price $1.00. 


As the title indicates, this is the story of a trip to Mexico. It is told in a 
very interesting manner, and gives a good picture of how an American family 
fares on such a trip. 

The authors are to be congratulated that they have not cluttered up their 
book with the ubiquitous exercises. They have left whatever supplementary 
work needs to be done to the imagination and ingenuity of the teacher. If 
he has none, even printed exercises will not help much. 


A Spanish Graded Reader. Adapted for Elementary Students. Harry J. Russet. 
Ginn & Co., Boston, 1942. Introduction, pp. xx. Reader with Exercises, 
pp. 232. Vocabulary, pp. 235-265. Price $1.60. 

The author here presents a scientifically prepared and tested reader care- 
fully graded; a book that he feels certain will give superior results. 

The stories are chosen both from Spanish and Spanish-American sources, 
dealing with varied topics of adventure, family life, romance, etc. There is 
much of real interest to the student. 

There is almost as much space taken up with exercises as with actual 
text. Oh, why? Oh, why? 


Spain and America. FrirpMAN, ARJONA and CarvajAL. Scott, Foresman & Co., 
New York, 1940. Pp. 413. Grammatical Review, pp. 415-471. Summary of 
Spanish Pronunciation, pp. 472-476. English to Spanish Composition, pp. 
477-490. Vocabulary, pp. 40. Price $2.00. 

As the title indicates, this book deals with the Spanish influence in America. 
Reading is stressed and grammar reduced to a minimum, with a minimum use 
of grammatical terminology. What grammar is given is functional. There are 
numerous exercises for drill work. Like the other books by these authors this 
one is very attractive. It contains numerous maps and pictures. 


FRENCH 


Beginning French. A Cultural Approach. Wi11aM S. Henprix and WALTER 
E. MeEIpeN. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1940. Pp. 409. Price $2.00. 
As the sub-title indicates, this text introduces cultural material from the first 


* Compiled by Professor Hugo Giduz, University of North Carolina. 
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lesson and throughout the book this material is used as the basis for teaching 
French to the students. The authors attempt through their method to teach 
students to think in French from the outset. It would seem that their approach 
should achieve this goal, a most worthy one indeed. 

The numerous maps and very fine illustrations add much to make the ma- 
terial interesting and worth while. If in addition to what is in the text the 
teacher can supplement with personal knowledge of France there is little doubt 
that students will be eager to use this text. 

This reviewer, however, feels that in these days of streamlining the book 
is somewhat too voluminous. Much of the material that appears in the 
book, particularly many of the questions on each lesson, might well have been 
omitted. These might well be left to the ingenuity of the teacher. The reply 
is, of course, that all too many teachers of French have too little ingenuity! 
And this alas is too true! 

The subject matter of the lessons is alive, and if a live teacher uses this book 
there should result a real understanding of real French and the ability to read 
French without the intermediary of English. 


Revised Elementary French Grammar. W. H. Fraser, J. Squair and CLirFrorD 

S. Parker. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1942. Pp. 410. Price $1.80. 

This is our good old friend “Fraser and Squair” in a new dress. It is 
hardly necessary to dwell on the value of the Fraser and Squair grammars. 
This is merely another of the numerous revisions of this time-tested text, bring- 
ing it more up to date. One finds in this revision most of the devices found 
in the latest grammars. In addition there are numerous very fine reproduc- 
tions of gvod photographs which add to the cultural value of the book. Re- 
member ihe early Fraser and Squair? What a difference! 


Modern French Course. Revised Edition. MAtnurtn Donpo. D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston, 1941. Pp. 645. Price $1.92. 


Here is another old friend in a new dress. Not only has the text been 
revised, but it has been enlarged by approximately 100 pages. It is a pity 
that such a good book could not have been made into two volumes each of 
moderate length, rather than to have a single big tome. 

In the new edition we have all of the good features of the old book with 
additional cultural material. 


Charme de Provence. Contes recueillis. Mina J. Moore. D. C. Heath & Co., 

Boston. (N. D.). Pp. 182. Price $1.04. 

Save for the two ever-popular Daudet stories, Le Secret de Maitre Cornille 
and La Mule du Pape, this is a collection of little-known stories by equally 
little-known authors for the most part. For this very fact of novelty these 
stories should prove interesting for late second-year or third-year high-school 
classes. 


La Ronde de la Vie. A Cultural Anthology. Graded French Readers, Book X, 

Ortro F. Bonn. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1941. Pp. 104 + 105-135. Price 

$ .6o. 

This is the last of the series of Bond’s Graded French Readers. It contains a 
wide variety of material, prose, poetry and drama. In the Introduction one 
finds the statistical statement of the number of words and idioms that the 
student should have acquired through his hay.,.g read the entire ten readers. 
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If he has really mastered these words and idioms he should have a fine founda- 
tion for a good working vocabulary. 


Advanced French Conversation. Cuartes E. Kany and Martnurin Donpo. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1942. Pp. 72. Price, Paper, $ .48; Cloth, $ .6o. 
The last of the three French conversation booklets by these two authors 

continues in the same manner as the earlier and more elementary ones. The 

conversations are of an exceedingly practical nature. For a good range of 
conversational material these three booklets are recommended. 


Manuel de Conversation Francaise. Georces Picarp and Joun T. Brack. D. C. 

Heath & Co., Boston, 1942. Pp. 143. Paper. Price $ .75. 

Only students who have had a fairly good foundation in French will be 
able to use this book. It is for college students who have had at least two 
years of French. For such students there is a wealth of material. A particu- 
larly good feature is the section which lists numerous common errors with 
examples of the correct usage. 


Chansons de France. Marcet Vicneras. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1941. Paper. 

Pp. 49. Price $ .25. 

Here is a real bargain for French teachers! This paper-covered book contains 
44 of the best-known songs for school purposes. The type is sufficiently large 
and clear. The paper is good. Most of the songs that teachers want their stu- 
dents to know are here. The musical arrangements are good and the footnotes 
help much to clarify much that often puzzles both teachers and students. This 
is a song book that every French student should and can afford to own. 


LATIN 


Latin for Americans. First Book. B. L. Uttman and Norman E, Henry. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1941. Pp. 380. Appendix, pp. 383-422. 
Vocabularies and Indexes, pp. i-xxvii. Price $1.84. 

What a far cry from the books from which we learned and struggled over 
our Latin! Just imagine an old-time Latin book with colored reproductions and 
black and white pictures and drawings on almost every page! The study of 
Latin from a book as well made and as attractive can never be the bore that it 
used to be when we memorized column after column of dull paradigms. This, 
too, is a revision of an older text by the same authors. 

In this book we have not only the Latin grammar and syntax and much 
reading material, but a great deal of material concerning Roman life and cul- 
ture. Thus, even though the student never learns to distinguish the gerund 
from the gerundive he will at least have learned how the Romans lived. He 
will also find that his own language owes much to Latin, for the authors have 
made a very fine study of the relation of Latin to other languages, and par- 
ticularly to English. 


Latin Progress Tests for Latin, Book Two. *Pp. 82. Price $ .32. 

This series of Latin books is another modernization of older texts. They 
are replete with valuable cultural material dealing with Roman civilization. 
There are numerous pictures and drawings, both in black and white and in 
color. They are very attractive and should help dispel the old “bogie” of dry as 
dust Latin. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE BOOKS RECEIVED 

Le francais et la France. Jacos GREENBERG. New York. Charles E. Merrill Co. 
1939. Pp. 449. Price, $1.48. 

Le frangais et la France. Jacos GREENBERG AND PrerRE Bropin. Charles E. 
Merrill Co. New York. 1940. Pp. 559. Price, $1.76. 

Le Francais Moderne. AvBert L. Cru AND AuREA GUINNARD. New York. The 
Macmillan Co. 1942. Pp. 532. Price, $1.80. 

L’Ami Bob. A First French Reader. ArrHur G. BoveE AND AUREA GUINNARD. 
New York. The Macmillan Co. 1942. Pp. xvi + 144 + exercises and vocab. 
146-202. Price, $1.28. 

L’Ombre. A Second French Reader. Boveze ANp GuINNARD. Macmillan. Pp 
xvii + 176 + exercises and vocab. 179-223. Price, $1.40. 

Shorter Spanish Grammar. Ratrn E. House anp Erwin K. Mapes. Boston. 
Ginn & Co. 1941. Pp. 277. Price, $1.50. 

Spanish for Today. Mary Wetp Coates. New York. Harper & Brothers. 1942. 
Pp. 436. 

German Book One. Language, Literature, and Life. P. S. ALLEN AND DoroTHEA 
von Harjes Davis. New York. Scott Foresman & Co. 1938. Pp. 432. 

Synopsis of French Verbs and French Verb Blanks. G.-M. CHARLAND. Sher- 
brooke, Quebec. La Tribune, Limited. 1943. Price, $ .50. 

Spanish at Sight. CLARK STILLMAN AND ALEXANDER Gone. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 1943. Price $1.25. 

Cuaderno Hispdnico. Switzer AND WALLIN. Workbook to accompany El Mundo 
Espafiol. Vol. 1 and Vol. 2, revised. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. Price 
$.56 each. 

Sobre las ruinas. Roserto J. Payrd, edited by C. K. Jones and Antonio Alonso. 
Boston, D. C. Heath & Co. 1943. Price $1.00. 

First Reading in Spanish Literature. MINNIE M. MILLER AND GERALDINE Farr. 
Boston. D. C. Heath & Co. 1942. Price $1.20. 

Rumbo a México. James O. Swain. Boston. D. C. Heath & Co. 1942. Price 
$1.36. 

Nuevos cuentos contados. Joun M. Pitraro. D.C, Heath & Co. Boston. Price 
$1.32. 

Graded Spanish Readers—Books Six to Ten. Cantos CasTILLO AND CoLtey F. 
SPARKMAN. D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 1942. Price $1.52. 

The Story of Calderén’s La Vida Es Sueno. H. ALPERN AND J. Marter. D. C. 
Heath & Co. Boston. 1942. Price $.48. 

Un Verano en México. Wituts K. Jones AND GLENN R. Barr. Boston. D. C. 
Heath & co. 1942. Price $1.40. 

Resumen gramatical con ejercicios. JONES AND Barr. Boston. D. C. Heath 
& Co. 1942. Price $.60. 

Un Vuelo Sobre Los Andes. CASTILLO AND SPARKMAN. Boston. D. C. Heath 
& Co. 1942. Price $.36. (Graded Spanish Readers, Book X). 

Unidad De Repaso. Pirraro. Boston. D. C. Heath & Co. 1942. Price $.44. 

Spoken Spanish for Travelers and Students. Cuartes E. Kany. Boston. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 1943. Price $?.??. 

Pour Lire Avec Plaisir. F.C. A. JEANNERET. Boston. D.C. Heath & Co. 1942. 
Price $1.20. 

Deuxiéme Etape—Basic French Readings. Books Six to Ten. Edited by Orto 
F. Bonn. Boston. D. C. Heath & Co. 1942. Price $1.60. 
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Vocabulary Drill Book. (For the above, Books Six to Ten). Bonn. Price $.g2. 

Military French. Francois Denorvu. Boston. D. C. Heath & Co. 1942. Price 
$1.75. 

French Grammar in Review. L. F. H. Lower. Boston. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1942. Price $1.60. 

Contes et Nouvelles du Temps Présent. Edited by M. E. Comnpreau anp J. R. 
Loy. New York. Reynal & Hitchcock. 1941. (Boston: Houghton & Mifflin 
Co.) Price $1.75. 

Practical Handbook of Spanish Commercial Correspondence. F. R. WicKHAM, 
A. L. Campa anp G. I. SANcHEZz. New York. The Macmiilan Co. 1943. 
Price $1.48. 

Text Edition, Latin Book Two. Scorr, SANFORD and Gumm™ereE. S. F. & Co., 
1937- Pp. 124. Price $ .25. 

This paper booklet contains reading material found in Latin Book Two. 

Translation Key for Latin Book Two. Free to teachers. 

Answer Key for Progress Tests, for all three sets of tests. Free to teachers. 

Latin Book One. Harry F. Scorr and ANNABEL Horn. Scott, Foresman & Co., 
New York, 1936. Pp. 445. Price $1.60. 

Latin Progress Tests for Latin Book One. Pp. 80. Price $ .32. 

Latin Book Two. Harry F. Scott, Freperick W. SANForD and JoHNn F. Gum- 
MERE. Scott, Foresman & Co., New York, 1937. Pp. 480. Price $1.80. 

Latin Progress Tests for Latin Book Two. Pp. 82. Price $ .32. 

Latin Book Three. Harry F. Scott, ANNABEL Horn and JoHN F. GuMMERE. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1939. Pp. 507. Price $2.04. 
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TO LIVE TN HEALTH 


By R. Will Burnett 


A new textbook for health education in high schools by one 
of America’s foremost science educators. Swiftly, surely, and 
with compelling power, it strikes to the heart of this problem 
of health. Simply and interestingly written, in easy, non- 
technical language, it shows the student with warmth and 
friendly understanding why and how to live in health. In the 
hands of our young people this book will be a powerful 
weapon in the battle of the home front. 
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